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Sufferings.] 

(Concluded from page 164.) 


These are not isolated cases—many more 
might be adduced if it were necessary—but 
the fact we aim to establish will not be denied. 
Tertultion, in spenking of a large portion of 
the Roman armies, after Christianity had been 
widely spread over the world, expressly as- 
sures us, that “ not a Christian could be found 
among them.” Ireneus, Justin Martyr, and 
others, furnish conclusive evidence that the 
Christians of their day bore the most ample 
testimony to the incompatibility of war with 
the religion of the Gospel—and that many of 
them sealed their testimony with their blood. 
Clemens of Alexandria, speaks of Christians 
as the “ followers of peace,” and says express- 
ly, that they “ used none of the implements of 
war.” Lactantius, another early Christian, 
alleges that, “it can never be lawful for a 
righteous man to go to war.” 

The evidence upon this point is fully sus- 
tained by the early opponents of Christianity : 
Celsus, who lived towards the close of the se- 
cond century, accuses the Christians of his 
day, “of refusing to.bear arms, even in cases 
of necessity.” Origen, the defender of Chris- 
tianity, does not deny, but admits the fact, and 
justifies it, on the ground that war was unlaw- 
ful. 

If, then, the language of prophecy is clear 
and positive that the time will come, when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
nor the people learn war any more :— 

If in accordance with this prophecy, the 
precepts and commandments of our Saviour 
are pacific in the fullest degree ; strictly enjoin- 
ing the forgiveness of injuries; making it the 
only condition upon which men can hope to 
be forgiven—and if He as strictly prohibited 


the indulgence of a spirit of resentment, or re-| diency be a justification of a violation of one 
taliation :— Divine law, it is not perceived why it may not, 

If the early converts, under the teaching of | with equal propriety, be urged in justification 
the Apostles and their immediate successors, | of a violation of every other Divine law. If 
were so solemnly impressed with the belief| human authority may abrogate, or suspend 
that wat was forbidden by their holy Redeem- | one law of God, why may not the same au- 
er, that they could not be induced to” bear | thority exercise the same power in regard to 
arms for any earthly consideration,” many of|every other law of the Creator? Again, if 
them nobly yielding up their lives in confir-|the plea of expediency in relation to Chris- 


mation of the sincerity of their faith :— 

If all this be indisputable, we ask, if the pro- 
position is not fully and clearly established— 
that war is a grievous violation of the princi- 
ples of our holy religion ? 

It remains now to account for the change 





tian doctrine and practice be admissible ; by it 
could not the multitude of martyrs have es- 
caped, who offered up their lives rather than 
deny the Lord that bought them, or violate 
his holy injunctions ? 

It may be said,— indeed it often is said,—that 


that has taken place in the practice of the pro-| war, though a great evil, is an evil that can- 
fessors of this benign religion, in relatiou to| not be avoided in the present state of the world ; 
war. The importance of the subject, and the and this conclusion may serve to quiet the 
magnitude of the evils consequent upon the | consciences of many, whose feelings revolt at 
change, calls for the clearest evidence of its|the fearful realities of war. Let us examine 
propriety, and of its consistency with the pre- the correctness of the conclusion, that war is 
cepts and spirit of the Gospel. unavoidable—has the trial been made, and 

The Apostles foretold that after their de-| found to be impracticable? 
cease, a departure from the purity of the| It is indeed to be regretted, that no instance 
Christian faith would take place—that “ men of a strictly national character has yet occur- 
would arise speaking perverse things, to draw| red, to test the practicability of the principle 
7 disciples after them,” and that “ many | fr which we plead,—an unreasoning reliance 
would follow their pernicious ways, by reason | upon the Omnipotent Arm for protection and 
of whom the way of truth would be evil spo-| defence. There is, however, a case to which 
ken of.” we may refer, of a strong character, and suffi- 

That this prediction was strictly fulfilled, | ciently national for all the purposes of our ar- 
will be generally admitted. The falling away | gument. Pennsylvania, it is known, was set- 
from the meek and unresisting spirit which so|tled by men who believed that Christianity 
conspicuously marked the primitive Church, | forbade war under any and every pretext. 
was gradual, keeping pace with the increase| They acted in strict accordance with this be- 
of the general profligacy, and was doubtless | lief, They planted themselves in the midst of 
accelerated by the corrupting influence of a|savages. ‘They were surrounded by men who 
union between the Church and the State. knew nothing of written treaties, or the obli- 

When princes adopted the Christian religion | gations of revealed religion; by men who were 
from motives of state policy, it is not just cause | addicted to war in its most sanguinary and 
of surprise, that courtiers should claim to be | revolting forms ;—and yet “ for more than 
converts—nor that a modified and adulterated | seventy years,”* and up to the time that the 
system of religion should ensue, and ultimately | government of the colony passed into other 
prevail amongst subjects,—nor that war should hands, they enjoyed uninterrupted peace. 
cease to be regarded as a violation of the spi- | “The Pennsylvanians,” says Clarkson, 
rit and precepts of the Gospel. “became armed, though without arms ; they 

It will not be denied, that the precepts and | became strong, though without strength ; they 
injunctions of onr blessed Lord, are binding | became safe, without the ordinary means of 
upon individual believers. It becomes then an/|safety. For the greater part of a century, 
inquiry of the utmost importance, and we com-| and never, during the administration of Wil- 
mend it to the mature and solemn reflection of | liam Penn, or that of his proper successors, 
all, By what human authority—by what hu-| was there a quarrel or a war.”—‘ Whatever 
man tribunal, can a community be absolved | the quarrels of the Pennsylvania Indians were 
from the observance of those Divine laws andj with others, they uniformly respected, and 
injunctions which are acknowledged to be) held sacred, as it were, the territories of Wil- 
binding upon its individual members ? liam Penn.” 

If it be said, that Christianity exonerates| The settlers of Pennsylvania, relying upon 
nations from those duties, which she has im-| Divine protection, placed themselves in the 
posed upon individuals, we ask for the ground | midst of savages, without the means of resist- 
upon which the assumption is based. If the| ing aggression ;—and even savage magnani- 
plea of expediency be made, does it not imply 
a distrust of Divine protection? And if expe- * Proud. 
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mity felt the appeal—suppressed the war-cry | high Chancellor of England, says, that “ War, 
—and permitted them to possess the land in| introduces and propagates opinions and prac- 
undisturbed repose. What a lesson, may we | tices as much against Heaven as against earth ; 
not ask, to Christian nations! it lays our nature and our manners as waste| 
How painfully, how instructively, does the | as our gardens and habitations; and we can pe 
situation of other American colonies contrast |easily preserve the beauty of the one, as the | 
with this! We will not attempt to portray it ;| integrity of the other, under the cursed juris- 
but refer to the blood-stained pages of colonial | diction of drums and trumpets.” 
history. William Law, a pious minister of the church | 

Will it be said that the same confiding spi-| of England, and well known as the author of 
rit, and peaceable deportment, if practised in| ‘A Practical Treatise on Christianity,” avers| 
sincerity and truth, towards nations professing | that “There is not a virtue of Gospel good- 
the benign religion of the Gospel, would be| ness, but has its death-blow from war.” 


more dangerous, or less successful? We trust 


The eminent Dr. V. Knox, after remarking 








and purer state of the Church—so far, at least, 
as Christianity prevailed. 
If, then, peace on earth be looked to as an 


end and an aim of our holy religion—is not 


each individual believer called upon to culti- 
vate in himself, and endeavour to promote in 
others, those feelings, and that course of con- 
duct, which are calculated to produce this 
blessed effect ? 

We have ventured especially to request the 
attention of those who have assumed the re- 
sponsible station of ministers and teachers of 
the Christian religion, to this subject, because, 
whatever affects the character of this religion, 


not; such a conclusion would be a libel upon that almost all the professions have some cha-|or opposes its progregs in the world, seems pe- 
mankind—a denial of the efficacy of the Chris- | racteristic manner, observes, ‘ It happens, un-|culiarly to claim theif notice. And we would 
tian religion—and an inexcusable distrust of | fortunately, that profligacy, libertinism, and | suggest, that the fact of our country being at 
the providence and moral government of God. | infidelity, are thought by weaker minds, almost |the present time engaged in war, furnishes a 
It is not unusual to attempt a justification of| as necessary a part of a soldier’s uniform, as| strong reason for entering into a careful ex- 
war under the Gospel dispensation, by refer-| his shoulder-knot. To hesitate at an oath, to} amination of the evidence respecting the law- 
ring to the wars of the Jews, under the dispen- | decline intoxication, to profess a regard for re-| fulness of war under the Gospel dispensation, 
sation of the Law. It is conceded that many | ligion, would be almost as ignominious as to} May we venture to ask whether those pacific 
of these wars were authorized by the Supreme | refuse a challenge.” principles by which the Church in the apos- 
Ruler of the universe, for purposes of hisown| ‘The British poet, Southey, notwithstanding|tolic age—and, indeed, during the first and 
inscrutable wisdom; but this high authority | he had eulogized the heroes of his native land,| greater part of the second centuries, was so 
cannot be claimed by Christian nations ; and | was constrained to speak in terms of high com-| remarkably distinguished, are inculcated by 
it has been shown that the two dispensations| mendation of those who refuse to fight; andthe Christian teachers of the present day, with 
are essentially different—that holy men dur-| he declares that “ The prohibition of war by|that clearness and fulness, to which they are 
ing the continuance of the legal dispensation, | our Divine Master, is plain, literal, and unde-| justly entitled? 
predicted, under the influence of the spirit of | niable.” Even those who do not fully unite with us 
prophecy, that the time would come when na-| The Bishop of Llandaff, already quoted,|in the belief, that ‘ war is unreservedly pro- 
tion should cease to lift up sword against na-| says, “1 am persuaded that when the spirit of| hibited by the Christian religion,” must admit 
tion, or to learn war any more. We have! Christianity shall exert its proper influence|that, besides the misery and suffering it pro- 
seen that the Divine Author and Founder of} over the minds of individuals, and especially |duces—it is highly demoralizing—and that it 


the existing dispensation, called the attention| over the minds of public men in their public 
of his foilowers to those violent and vindictive | capacities, over the minds of men constituting | 
passions, the indulgence of which were allow- | the councils of Princes,—when this happy pe-| 
ed under the Law, for the express purpose of] riod shall arrive, war will cease throughout the 
excluding them from the code of morals which | whole Christian world.” 
it was His purpose to establish ; and that His} Now, if it be true that—+‘ The dispositions 
immediate followers, and their successors for | which lead to war are absolutely forbidden by 
nearly two centuries, firmly believed that war | the Gospel ;”—if they “ are quite abhorrent to 
was forbidden by their Divine Master. We) the benignity of Christianity ;”—if war “ intro- 
have shown that the conviction was so solemn-| duces and propagates opinions and practices 
ly sealed upon their consciences, that when|as much against Heaven as against earth ;”— 
called by the rulers of that day to serve as|if it “lays our nature and our manners as 
soldiers, no earthly consideration or suffering} waste as our gardens and habitations,” and) 
could induce them to swerve from this article | renders it as difficult to preserve “ the beauty 
of primitive Christian faith. of the one, as the integrity of the other :”— 
And the early writers, Ireneus, Justin Mar.| If “there is not a virtue of Gospel goodness, 
tyr, and Tertullian, affirm as their belief, that| but has its death-blow from war;”—if it is 
the prophecy which declares that men should! productive of ‘profligacy, libertinism, and in- 
turn their swords into ploughshares, and their | fidelity :”"—if all this be true, should not every 








spears into pruning-books, was then fulfilled. 


wise and good man—should nvi all who are 


With the hope of enforcing our views upon| seeking to promote the present and eternal 


this subject, and for the purpose of showing 
that they are neither wild nor visionary, we 
here offer the sentiments of persons respecting 
it, who lived at different periods of time, and 
were-eminent for their piety or learning. 

«“ War,” says Erasmus, “ does more harm 
to the morals of men than even to their 
property and persons :”—and again, “ They 
who defend war, must defend the dispositions 
which lead to war ; and these dispositions are 
absolutely forbidden by the Gospel.” 

Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, asserts 
that “ War has practices and principles pecu- 
liar to itself, which but ill quadrate with the 
rules of moral rectitude, and are quite abhor- 
rent to the benignity of Christianity.” 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon and Lord 


welfare of their fellow-men, unite in one great 
and untiring effort to abolish,—to banish from 
the earth this cruel, demoralizing, and destruc- 
tive scourge? 

A state of universal and enduring peace— 
even if, as some suppose, it is to bé Aaccom- 
plished by a special interposition of Divine 
Providence, at some remote period of time—is 
a delightful theme to contemplate. 

We, also, believe, in accordance with pro- 
phecy, that it will arrive; but, we believe that 
it will be a result of individual faithfulness. 
We fully unite in opinion with the Bishop of 
Llandaff, that peace will become universal, 
“whenever the spirit of Christianity shall ex- 
ert its proper influence ;”—and we have shown 
that Christianity did produce it, in an earlier 


eminently tends to retard the progress of vital 
religion among men :—and if so, the glorious 
theme of “ peace on earth” should not fail to 
find devoted advocates in all who are sincerely 
seeking fo promote the p t and eternal 
welfare of their fellow-men. 

We are aware that when the public mind is 
strongly excited, it may require great moral 
courage, and a deep and abiding sense of duty, 
to enable the pastor to stand firmly at his post, 
and advocate the noble cause of peace. But 
these are occasions when, by reason of the 
position he occupies, his constant intercourse 
with the people, and the influence he exerts 
upon their feelings, he may—by restraining, 
or by giving a right direction to the popular 
impulse—become instrumental in hastening the 
day when righteousness shall cover the earth, 
as the waters cover the sea, 

In conclusion, we would ask attention to one 
view of the subject of war, which commends 
itself with awful solemnity to the consideration 
of all, and with peculiar force to those we are 
now addressing. We refer to the ultimate— 
to the unseen consequences of war—to the 
final state of the myriads of spirits, disembo- 
died, it is greatly to be feared, while under the 
influence of the most ferocious passions, and 
sent uncalled, into the world of righteous 
retribution. 

The reflection is awful indeed—and must, 
we would fain hope, command the most serious 
attention ;—and by producing a firm conviction 
of the utter incompatibility of war with the 
meek, forgiving, and peaceable spirit of the 
Gospel, lead to increased and earnest efforts to 
eradicate from the earth this scourge to the 
family of man. 








If, then, the fruits of war be anguish un- 
speakable, and bitterness in the latter end— 
how strong—how powertul is the claim upon 
our efforts to oppose it, and restore the Church 





to the state of purity in which it stood in the 


primitive period of its existence ! 


May the Lord in his mercy hasten the day 
when this shall be effected ;—when nation 
shall no longer lift up sword against nation, 
and the people shall learn war no more; but 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the 


kingdoms of the Lord, and of his Christ. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of 
a Meeting of the Representatives of 
the Religious Society of Friends, of 
the Yearly Meeting of New York, 
held in the City of New York, the 


4th of First month, 1848. 
Ricwarp Carpenter, Clerk. 





Resources of Virginia.—The editor of The 
Southerner, an excellent little weekly paper 
at Richmond, Va., has been visiting the South- 
western portion of that State, (Little Ten- 
nessee), and after describing the rich and in- 
exhaustible Lead Mines near Wytheville, 
which yield eighteen per cent. of Silver, 
proceeds : : 

On traversing the hill sides and tops where 


the miners were at work, we found iron ore of 


the richest kind in vast quantities. In fact, 
the two ores were almost interstratified. It 
struck us as most remarkable that while these 
ores, in vast abundance, were found on the 


surface, the soil was as productive as most of 


the bottom lands on the rivers and bays of the 
State. Such a state of things can hardly be 
shown in any other country on the whole 
sphere we imhabit. What hath not God 


wrought for the people of Virginia, and what 


folly have they not practiced ! 

“These are not the only treasures of this won- 
derful region. [n the county of Washington, 
gypsum or plaster exists in vast quantities. In 
no one region of the globe is it so rich and so 
abundant. This plaster can be sold at the 
quarries for fifty cents per ton, and yet it is a 
dead loss to the farmers and planters of this 


State and others, for the want of means of 


transportation. ‘There is but one other place 
in the United States where it is found. A 
smal! amount of poor quality exists in western 
New York. The salt wells in the same county 
are the richest in the United States, or perhaps 
in the world. Beds of fossil or rock salt are 
found 160 feet in depth, the brine standing at 
96 degrees, far superior to the far-famed Polish 
mines. Yet it is of no earthly value, for the 
want of some bette. outlet to market. Pig 
iron can be made and sold at the works for 
nine dollars per ton,,and yet, with the present 
means of transportation, if it is sent to this city 
and sold for thirty-five dollars per ton, it is a 
losing business. Is there one man in a thou- 
sand who would believe that Virginia could 
have been so long insensible to such unheard 
of and extraordinary resources? We do not 
believe that such vast mineral and agricultural 
wealth, in the same extent of territory, can be 
found on the great globe; and yet of what 
value are they to us under the circum- 
stances?” 
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Texas a Free State.—A highly intelligent 
correspondent of the Christian Watchman, 
writing from Washington, thus speaks of the 
prospect of Texas soon becoming a free State: 

“ [ have good reasons to believe that Texas 
is to become a free State at no distant day! 

This comes to me from a gentleman of Texas, 
in whose means of knowing, and ability to 
form just opinions, | have great confidence. 
He says the Germans now coming in by ship 
loads, and settling under the supervision of 
the agents of their princes and nobles who 
have obtained large tracts of land, are, to a 
man, opposed to slavery, and this has already 
been manifested in their local elections; and, 
indeed, that Gov. Houston was compelled, by 
the force of popular opinion, to divest himself 
of his slaves, in order to secure his re-election 
to the U. States Senate.” 


en eee 





cially upon the young. What is sometimes 
called transcendental philosophy, might merely 
cause astonishment in the mind of the reader, 
as he vainly attempts to comprehend a system 
of confused ideas, unintelligibly defined, were 
it not for the fact, that in many of the writers 
of that school, almost the only thing that can 
be clearly discovered, is the attempt to inva- 
lidate the divine character of the Christian re- 
ligion. Some of these authors, with singular 
inconsistency, profess great regard for Chris- 
tianity, while they, at the same time, charac- 
terize the most solemn and important events 
recorded in the Bible as mere moral tales. 
This, they appear to think, is fully proved, 
when they show that some of these events are 
at variance with the ordinary laws of nature. 
They seem, however, wholly to lose sight of 
the fact, that a Power so infinite, as to be ca- 
pable of conforming in beautiful harmony the 
whole visible creation, to laws of his own 
making, must be also capable of suspending 
those laws at His pleasure. But why should 
we wonder at the short-sightedness of the 
sceptic; for there is, and there can be no con- 
sistent and firm basis for the deceivableness of 
unrighteousness to build upon. 

Many modern writers, not only of Germany, 
but of other parts of Europe, have involved 
themselves and their readers, in inextricable 
labyrinths, in their attempts to comprehend 
and systematize those mysterious operations 
of Creative power, which are incomprehensible 
to human capacity. The all-wise Creator has 
bestowed on man great powers of research 
by greatly reducing the price, insures a much | and of reasoning ; but there is a limit beyond 
more extended circulation, than they could| which they can never go. When men, elated 
otherwise obtain; for many persons, whose | by their own supposed acquirements, endeavour 
limited pecuniary means prevent them from} to investigate the “ secret things which belong 
purchasing a bound volume, are easily induced | unto the Lord,” they only make their own im- 
to subscribe for a work, which reaches them} potency the more apparent. ‘ Canst thou by 
in weekly or monthly numbers, each of which | searching find out God? Canst thou find out 
costs but a trifling sum. Thus, by great|the Almighty to perfection?” 
facilities in printing and in distributing them,} The unwholesome literature of the age is 
such publications, as well as vast quantities of} not, however, wholly of foreign origin; for 
newspapers and magazines, are brought to the} many writers of our own country are contri- 
notice of an almost incalculable number of rea-| buting their full share to the flood which is 
ders. Among those who are more or less|overspreading the land. The magazines and 
familiar with these various productions of the | newspapers teem with silly tales and romances, 
press, are many members of our own religious} together with a mass of sickly poetry, which 
Society, and they, as well as others, must be} falls very far below the true standard, both as 
in some degree influenced, by the literary food | regards poetic merit and moral tone. All this 
of which they partake. is bad enough; but it is not the worst of our 

Under these circumstances, it may be well} native literature. There has latterly sprung 
to inquire, what the popular literature of the| up among us a class of authors, who, besides 
day really is; and how far it is calculated to| their contributions to light literature, make 
extend useful knowledge, or promote the true|large pretensions as moral writers. They 
interests of those conversant with it. A can-|seem to consider themselves far in advance of 
did examination of the subject, will, I think,| all contemporaries, as men of genius and as 
result in convincing every serious mind, that| original thinkers. We are told by them, that 
a large proportion of the publications, which; this is pre-eminently the age of moral pro- 
are so generally diffused, instead of containing} gress, and that they are the reformers, who 
healthful nutriment for the mind, are of a de-|are pushing it onward! They claim to be 
bilitating, and some of them, of a very poison- | heralds of new principles, which are speedily 
ous nature, Of foreign works, many of the|to do away old evils; and effectually renovate, 
most corrupting are reprinted in this country.| not this country only, but the world. With 
The love stories of England, the licentious| all existing institutions, civil and religious, and 
novels of France, and the transcendental scep- | indeed with all recognised principles, many of 
ticism of Germany, are thus spread through|these writers are at war. The style of this 
our land. Falsely coloured pictures of life,| warfare, as well as the matter, is generally 
and the gloss given to the details of iniquity,|bad. The unfettered thought, upon which 
cannot fail to have a baneful influence, espe-|they found much of their claim to merit, car- 
























































For‘* The Friend."’ 
Popular Literature. 


The present may very properly be called 
the age of literature, for “of making many 
books, there is no end.” In this work a large 
number of authors are employed, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The press, worked by the 
force of steam, is daily increasing the number 
of publications, while the same powerful agent, 
by means of lakes, rivers and railroads, is 
rapidly conveying them to remote sections of 
our country. Many of the literary produc- 
tions of the day, particularly reprints of foreign 
works, are issued as periodicals. ‘This form, 
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ries them far above the reach of sober sense. 
In their flights of fancy, they string together 
a multitude of high-sounding words, which 
convey no very clear impression of any thing ; 
but it is called fine writing—the effusions of 
luminous minds! ‘The writers of this class, 
are distinguished for attempts at ridiculing a 

rofession of religion, and for a frequent and 
irreverent use of the sacred name. However 
original in their views, they may esteem them- 
selves, they are, at best, but poor imitators of 
the rant and scepticism so prevalent in Ger- 
many. Bad, as many things among us un- 
questionably are, if such leaders in the work 
of progress should succeed in modeling the 
world according to their wish, it would become 
far more corrupt than at present. 

The license that is claimed for persons, who 
have obtained notoriety for great talents in the 
various departments of literature, is truly sur- 
prising. Such writers as I have alluded to, 
are very zealous in their defence of what are 
called the productions of genius; and the idea 
that persons of ordinary capacity should ven- 
ture to judge unfavourably of the emanations 
from “ master minds,” is held up to ridicule. 
It is alleged, that men of great abilities must 
be allowed, by the very “charter of their 
genius,” free scope for its exercise; and the 
writings of some of the celebrated poets and 
other authors, who have been conspicuous for 
the licentious and infidel character of their 
works, are the especial objects of eulogy. 
Thus, a reputation for genius, which is often 
built upon a very slender basis, is set up as a 
shield against the restraints of morality and 
religion; while the world is called upon to 
honour the memory and the productions of men 
who blasphemed their Creator, and inflicted 
incalculable evil upon their fellow-beings. 
Such a shield is not only held up by the frothy 
writers referred to, but the community at large | 
seems too ready to allow the mantle of genius 
to cover a multitude of sins. This is cer-| 
tainly a dangerous charity. Such persons as | 
really have great abilities, can mure aate- 
sively serve their Creator and their fellow. 
men; but if instead of this, they employ their | 
talents in ridiculing religion, and in exciting 
the worst passions of man’s nature, they incur | 
the greater condemnation, The righteous 
Judge is no respecter of persons. la his 
sight, genius can be no palliation for sin, nor 
should it be in the estimation of man. 





is called the beneficial influence of the penny 
press. Itis said that cheap newspapers, by 
circulating extensively among the poorer 
classes, enlighten their minds, and thus make 
them more orderly and useful citizens. It will 
hardly be questioned that such consequences 
might result from circulating among the poor 
properly conducted papers. But it may well 
be doubted, whether such effects have followed 
the introduction of cheap newspapers. In this 
city, at least, it has been conspicuously other- 
wise ; and judging of the future by the past, it 
can hardly be expected that merely imparting 
information, unaccompanied by a right tone of 
moral and religious feeling, will ever effec- 
tually reform the world, or any portion of it. 
The conductors of the penny press have too 
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seldom maintained a high moral standard, and 
they have been very cautious in opposing 
strong popular currents, however evil their 
course, On the contrary, some of them have 
distinguished themselves, by the sophistry with 
which they attempt to give the colour of jus- 
tice to the most wicked and lawless trans- 
actions. Much of the matter contained in 
these papers is decidedly of a corrupting ten- 
dency,—being detailed accounts of crimes and 
impurities wholly unfit for publication. These 
objections also apply in some degree to many 
of the larger newspapers, but the circulation 
of these being more limited, and among a dif- 
ferent class, are not so productive of injurious 
consequences, 

The manner in which small papers are dis- 
tributed in large cities is also a serious evil. 
This is done, for the most part, by boys, who 
are thus enabled to obtain a living without 
being apprenticed to any useful trade; and as 
many of them are orphans, they thus grow up 
to manhood, without any of those salutary re- 
straints which. are so essential in early life. 
Thus, when too old for news-boys, they are 
without trades or other suitable occupations ; 
and in too many instances prey upon the pub- 
lic for subsistence. I have been informed by 
a person who has investigated the subject, that 
in the fireman’s riots and other outrages which 
have latterly disturbed and disgraced our city, 
the actors have been, with few exceptions, per- 
sons on the verge af manhood, who grew up 
as carriers for the penny press. Their riot- 
ous conduct is not, to be sure, directly charge- 
able to the character of that press,—although, 
to some extent, carriers are also readers. 

There is a class of publications, of a very 
different description from any that have been 
referred to, respecting which Friends, espe- 
cially, should be on their guard. These are 
called religious ; and they certainly do treat of 
the most serious and important of all subjects ; 
but they treat of it in a manner that is little 
calculated to forward the work of vital religion 
in the heart. It is important, that we should 
not be deceived by names or pretensions; for 
the character of a book is not always to be 
judged of by its title. I remember, on one 
occasion, taking up a work written by an 
English clergyman, called “ Death-bed Con. 
versations.” In such a publication, | sup- 
posed the reader could scarcely fail in finding 


jserious and instructive lessons, It proved, 
Much has latterly been written upon what | however, one of the most cold and heartless | 
works I ever attempted to peruse. It detailed | 


the efforts of the clergyman to convince dying 
men of the necessity of enforcing tithes; and 
of the importance of a well paid ministry! 
There are many publications on religious sub- 
jects, which form part of the popular literature 
of the day, which have a tendency to draw 
away the mind from that spiritual work in 
which true religion consists. Instead of direct- 
ing the reader's attention to the in-speaking 
voice which leads into all truth, a variety of 
outward observances are prominently held up 
to view. And this is done by persons who 
profess to support His doctrines, who came to 
do away types and shadows, and to bring men 
to Himsel{—the substance. May not the fall- 





ing away “into the beggarly elements,” of 





some who had a birthright among Friends, be 
traced, in measure, to the too free circulation 
of such works among us? 

It is indeed to be regretted, that so much of 
the current literature of the age is of an ob- 
jectionable character; and that it is so gene- 
rally diffused among the young. Thus, before 
their minds are sufficiently mature to detect 
the sophistry and hollowness of much that 
passes for profound reasoning, they imbibe 
erroneous views,—and evil conduct follows. It 
is therefore the duty of parents to guard their 
children as much as possible from the injurious 
publications abroad. Wholly to avoid all that 
are improper is no easy task, because some- 
thing that is evil is often mixed with much 
that is good. But amid the multitude of pub- 
lications, there are enough to answer all ne- 
cessary purposes, which are not only free from 
corrupting matter, but are also of an interesting 
and instructive character. In this class may be 
included “ The Friend,” and Friends’ Library. 
Of the latter, more than one instance has 
come to my knowledge, in which it has been 
instrumental in arousing the mind to a just 
sense of the importance of religion, and of 
turning it to the alone Source of safety and 
strength. I fear that Friends generally are 
not sufficiently aware of the importance of 
such publications, nor of the benefit that would 
result to Society from their more extensive dif- 
fusion. The youthful mind craves food; and 
if that which is wholesome and nourishing 1s 
not provided, it will find access to that which 
is poisonous, Those persons incur a fearful 
responsibility, who instead of furnishing suit- 
able reading themselves, suffer the popular 
literature of the day to be introduced into their 
families, teeming as it does with licentious fic- 
tions, spurious morality, and infidel philo- 


sophy. 





Steam.—The amount of work now done by 
machinery, moved by steam, in England, has 
been supposed to be equivalent to that of be- 
tween three and four hundred millions of men 
by direct labour.— Late Paper. 





From the Presbyterian. 
OUR HOME IS NOT HERE, 
BY PROFESSOR J, SAUNDERSON, 


Here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to 
come.— Heb, xiii. 14. 


This life is an arrow that flects to its goal, 

Our days like a river to Time’s ocean roll, 

Like the grass, we are withered, like autumn leaves 
sere, 

To the grave we are hastening, our home is not here. 


The infant that laughs in the dawn of its pride, 

Like stars that may twinkle while clouds o’er them 
glide, 

Doth but smile throngh a veil that is moist witha 
tear, 

For even infaney whispers, our home is not here. 


The child, like the primrose, ephemeral and frail, 
Ere yet in its blooming is laid in the vale, 

Thus a presage presenting instructive and clear, 
Like the flower that is fading, our home is not here. 


The youth, like the cedar just spreading its plume, 

In vigour and beauty goes down to the tomb, 

And the bride like the bay-tree, whose bright blos- 
soms cheer, 

But repeats the sad lesson, our home is not here. 


Seon Sein 
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The storms of probation, is shattered and torn ; 
Like the aspen, the wicke@ is trembling with fear, 
As the judgment reminds him our home is not here. 


And age, slow and faltering, with locks hoar and 


grey, ; 
In feebleness murmurs, we’re passing away ; 


While with summous of power like the voice of a 


seer, 
Death inforces the warning, our home is not here. 


The world is but transient, and time marks his flight, 


The day, it will come as a thief in the night; 
For, like Israel, we're passing a wilderness drear, 
To the mansions of promise—our home is not here. 


Then, while on our journey, O may we prepare 
Our lips for that anthem, the blest warble there, 
And in spirit rejoice, as the hour shall draw near, 


That on earth we are pilgrims, our home is not here. 


Euphradean Institute, Phila., 1848. 
—==>>_—_—— 


For “ The Friend.” 


DESPONDENCY. 
There is a sickness of the very heart 


When the sun’s light and moon and stars seem 


darkened; 
When memories of pleasant days depart, 


And Hope's sweet music, to which once we heark- 


en 
Enraptured with its promise—breathes despair; 


When the heart tries in vain the softening prayer,— 


Like empty eloads returning after rain ; 
When dearest friends upon us coldly stare, 
And even childhood’s laughter gives us pain. 
There is such sickness;—is there not a balm? 
Oh! tell us, ye, who read aright the 
Of your own hearts;—say, whence the holy calm, 


Ye feel? "Tis His whose voice stilled Ocean’s rage; 
Come unto Him,—He will all fears, all woes as- 
M, 


suage. 





For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 166.) 


“A gospel minister relates, that in the 
course of his travels in America, a cavilling 
physician denied that the Divine Light and 


Spirit was in every one; and affirmed that it 


was not in the Indians, some of whom were 


present. ‘Whereupon,’ said he, ‘I called an 
Indian to us, and asked him, whether or no, 
when he did lie, or do wrong to any one, 
there was not something in him that did re- 
prove him for it? He said there was such a 
thing in him, that did so reprove him; and he 
was ashamed, when he had done wrong or 
spoken wrong.’ ”—G. Fox’s Journal. 

* An Indian related, that having got some 
money, he was, on his way home, tempted to 
stop at a tavern and buy some rum ; but, said 
he, pointing to his breast, ‘I have a good boy 
and a bad boy here; and the good boy say, 
John don’t you stop there. The bad boy say, 
Poh! John, never mind, you love a good dram. 
The good boy say, No, John! you know what 
a fool you made yourself, when you got drunk 
there befor “tdo so again. When | come 
to the tavern, ..e bad boy say, Come, John, 
take one dram; it wou’t hurt you. The good 
boy say, No, John, if you take one dram, then 
you take another. Then I don’t know what 
to do, and the good boy say, Run, John, hard 
as you can. So I run away; and then be 
sure, I feel very glad.’ ” 

After relating the above anecdotes and many 


The stieng frame of manhood, the oak that has borne 
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others, George Dillwyn adds,—* Such mani refused to comply ; and the oma being offended, 
tory checks as are here recited, appear distinct | went away. 


The aperture increasing, he was 


from volition and reflection. Many, mistaking} sent for again, the owner telling him, that 


them for the natural emotions of the mind, 
entirely slight them; though they cannot be 





though a dollar seemed too much, he might 
go to work, ‘Nay,’ said the workman, ‘I 


accounted for on that ground; it being indeed| cannot undertake the job now, for less than 


absurd to suppose that human nature, depraved 


as it is, counteracts its own propensities ; and | 


still more so, to impute to it such a predic- 
tive power, as some of these instances evince. 
Those who believe that all mankind are 
equally the objects of Divine benevolence, 
will find no difficulty in ascribing to that 
‘true Light which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world,’ John i. 9, all 
such intimations as tend to preserve us from 
evil, and to increase our dependence on the 


providential care of the gracious Author of 


our being, ‘the Father of lights and of spi- 
rits,’ over us.” 

Of the beneficial influence of fear in keeping 
in check the fiercer passions, whether in man 
or beast, George Dillwyn gives the following 
illustration. ‘*We have somewhere an ac- 
count of an invaded country, perhaps Holland, 
where the dykes were cut, and the land inun- 
dated, to prevent the approach of the enemy. 
The conflux of water gradually chased the 
different kinds of creatures together, to a 
mound of earth, tapering like a cone to its 
point, where cats, rats, mice, and other natural 
enemies, met, disarmed of their several anti- 
pathies, by the common danger; affording 
pretty strong presumptive proof, that if the in- 
vaders and defenders of the country had hap- 
pened to be ina similar situation, and all likely 
to perish, they would have been as little dis- 


were. ‘The great plague in London had nearly 
the same eflect. 


nation had then been on the eve of a war, it 
would have been but a poor time to beat up for 
volunteers,—there would have been but little 
inclination among them to enlist in the ser- 
vice.” 

The following anecdote closes our quota- 
tions from George Dillwyn’s Reflections, 
which we have drawn on rather largely, 
partly to exemplify his aptitude at illustration, 
and partly because of the anecdotes them- 
selves. 

“A quarrel between near friends is, in 
itself, a serious evil; but if once known to be 
discovered by others, may not unfitly be com- 
pared to a breach in a dam, which, the wider 
it grows, the more difficult it is of repair; for 
the parties are then exposed to the temptation 
of justifying themselves, and criminating each 
other apart ; and this, as it commonly increases 
both cause and effect, may render a sincere 
reconciliation between them nearly impossible. 
The danger of such differences, and suffering 
them to spread by exposure, may be illustrated 
by the following well authenticated anecdote. 
A person finding a hole made by a musk-rat 
in the bank of his meadow, sent for a ditcher 
to mend it, and on asking what it would cost, 
was answered, ‘a dollar.’ This the owner 
thought so unreasonable a demand, for what 
appeared to be only an hour’s work, that he 







posed to hurt each other as these.cats and rats 


The inhabitants showed no 
disposition to disturb the government during 
its prevalence; and we may suppose if the 





two.’ The owner, still more vexed, deter- 
mined to give no such price; however, by the 
next day, a breach in the bank had taken 
place, and as no other person that understood 
the business could be found, the same ditcher 
was set to work on his own terms: and for 
stopping the gap, which at first would have 
cost but one dollar, received upwards of fifty. 
So true it is, in many cases, that delays are 
dangerous.” 

George Dillwyn was much interested in the 
welfare of the Indian natives of this coun- 
try, and at times felt his mind drawn 
towards them in that love, which persuaded 
him there was that in them to which the 
Gospel might be preached. He had divers 
interesting religious conversations with a de- 
putation of Cherokees who visited the City of 
Philadelphia in the First month, 1792. These 
Indians were seven in number, six males and 
one female. The chief man among them was 
Nehetooyah, or the ‘ Bloody Fellow;” and he 
appears to have done all the public speaking 
on their behalf. This being the first oppor- 
tunity Friends had ever obtained of showing 
kindness to the members of this distant tribe, 
they were anxious to treat them with suitable 
hospitality and attention. On the 28th of the 
First month, the male part of the delegation, 
with an interpreter, were by invitation at the 
house of Isaac Zane, and appeared much gra- 
tified with examining a terrestrial globe, which 
was shown them, particularly when the place 
of their own homes was pointed out on it, and 
the route they had travelled to Philadelphia. 
After listening to what was told them relative 
to the shape of the earth, and other matters of 
a kindred nature, Nehetooyah, in a very pa- 
thetic tone of voice, gave utterance to a short 
speech. He first adverted to the great ad- 
vantages which the white people had over 
their red brethren in knowledge. He then 
added an expression of surprise, that notwith- 
standing the white men knew that the Great 
Spirit made all, and provided for all his child- 
ren, they should treat the red men so unfairly. 
He spoke of the first settlement of the whites, 
—their growth,—and how they had driven 
the Indians from their possessions without 
compensation. As he had travelled through 
the country, he had seen the fine houses, 
which the white men had erected on the lands 
they had taken from the red men;—and yet 
they were not satisfied, but coveted the litle 
the red men still held. He ended with ex- 
pressing his belief that this could not be con- 
sistent with the mind of the Great Spirit. 

On Second month 2d, the Indians being 
again at the house of Isaac Zane, they were 
met by George Dillwyn, Mary Ridgway and 
Jane Watson. On this occasion these Friends 
addressed them by way of religious counsel. 
They spoke on the nature of the Divine Being, 
the inward workings of his Grace and Good 
Spirit in the hearts of all, to restrain them 
from doing evil ; the dependance of all on bim 





for life, health and every blessing; and pressed| 
the conclusion, that as all were children of one 
common Father, they were bound to love one| 
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thought it likely their fathers might have. 
‘The principle of the Society of Friends in re- 
spect to war was more fully unfolded to them; 


another and to live in peace, One of themjand they were informed that its consistent 


addressing the Indians, said, “‘ As any one of 
you would be grieved to observe quarrelling 
and fighting among your children, so our 
Heavenly Father is displeased with whatever 
interrupts the harmony that should always | 
subsist among his children in the great family 
of mankind.” During the course of the reli- 
gious conversation, the Indians were told of a 
red brother name ‘ The Guerre,” who had 
once been a great warrior, but having been 
convinced of the evil of contention and war, 
had become a man of peace. He was one 
who attended the treaty at Lancaster in 1762, 
and the change in his sentiments being known, 
he was inquired of as tothe cause. Layigg a 
hand on his breast, and looking upward with 
a reverent expression, he said, “The Great 
Being has made it known to my heart, that he 
did not make men for the purpose of killing 
one another.” 

When George Dillwyn and his two female 
friends had fully expressed what was on their 
minds, the Indians requested time to deliberate 
on a suitable answer to such important advice 
as they had heard; and proposed that the 
Friends should meet them at the same house 
on the evening of the following day. On that 
occasion, Second month 3d, Nehetooyah spoke 
to the following import: “What we have 
heard from you, has opened our eyes and our 
hearts. We feel very grateful for the concern 
and love which our brothers and sisters have 
shown for the red people, and the pains they 
have taken to bring them more to a knowledge 
of the Great Spirit above, and to make them 
acquainted with his will. In all the places 
we have visited, we never heard any thing 
that opened our hearts so much. We did not 
believe that any woman could say such wise 
things as our sisters have said tous. But 
when we consider that from women came all 
men, we cannot wonder that they should be 
as wise as we.” He then promised they 
would carry what they had heard in their 
hearts, and tell it to the red people in their 
own country. He said their fathers had told 
them the white men were wiser than the red 
men, because they had been able to read the 
Book which the Great Spirit had given them ; 
and then added, “ but we think he takes care 
of red men, who are his children, too. We 
were told by our fathers to look up to the 
Great Spirit above, when we were in distress, 
and he would help us.” 

The next day, Second month 4th, they 
visited William Waring’s school, and had the 
various changes of the moon, and the cause of 
eclipses, explained to them. They were deeply 
interested, and as they seemed to set a very 
high estimate on such knowledge, the Friends 
took occasion to inform them, that they con- 
sidered all such things of less importance than 
goodness of heart. 

On the evening of the 8th, George Dillwyn 
and others being present, the Indians were 
asked if they had ever heard of William Penn, 





or brother Onas, as the northern Indians called |slaveholding states there are traffickers in the 
him. They replied they had not; but they|souls and bodies of men, who do not hesitate 





ollowers of the Lord Jesus on him for direc- 


| members would not undertake to defend them- 


selves; and that this was so far from generally 
provoking abuse, that they had been often 
permitted during the late war to pass through 
both armies without molestation. One of Ne- 
hetooyah’s speeches during this evening was 
this: “The life of all men is given by the 
Great Spirit, and life to every one is allowed 
but for a short time. ‘There are many ways 
by which it may be taken from us when the 
Great Spirit pleases, without our killing one 
another. This killing, | believe, would all 
cease, if people would all love each other, and 
live according to the mind of the Great Spirit.” 

Of George Dillwyn’s labours in England, 
Samuel Scott in his Diary has several notices. 
He says: “In the course of the present week, 
I received a proof of a few words being suffi- 
cient for the ministry, and as apples of gold, 
set in pictures of silver; for at a sitting at T. 
B.’s, our beloved friend George Dillwyn ex- 
pressing only the following, ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions ;’ ‘I go to prepare 
a place for you.’ There appeared more of a 
ministry in them, to myself at least, than 
sometimes in a multitude of words.” 

Of the nature of G, D.’s ministry, the same 
author says: “ By his late extensive labours 
amongst us, he has shown the proofs of an 
evangelical ministry ; as a skilful workman, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, not seeking 
to gather the people to any thing of man, but 
to an experimental knowledge of the gift of 
God; ‘the mystery hid from ages and gene- 
rations ;’ ‘ Christ in them the hope of glory,’ ” 

George Dillwyn being at meeting at Lon- 
don, Twelfth month 2d, 1788, after labouring 
to comfort the poor in spirit, spoke of those 
who were really spiritually poor, blind, naked 
and starving, and yet either knew it not, or 
were too indolent to seek to attain a better 
condition; he then energetically exclaimed, 
“There are some people who are poor, and 


| yet will neither work nor beg; such are a bur- 


den to the community !” 
About a year after, at the same place, 
speaking of the constant dependence of the 


tion in all their movements, he said: ** From 

the true sheepfold, as described by our Lord, 

the sheep went not forth of themselves. The 

Lord put them forth, and went before thém.” 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend." 
THE SHELTER. 

I was much interested in the Report of the 
Managers of “The Sheiter,” published in 
“The Friend” last week ; and heartily wish 
them and the immediate caretakers of the chil- 
dren, good speed in their humane and Chris- 
tian labours. It certainly ranks among those 
benevolent institutions, which, conducted with 
a single eye to the real welfare of the objects, 
and the discharge of religious duty, we may 
hope will receive the Divine blessing. In 









to take the tender ihfant from the bosom of its 
fond mother, sell her tg go into a distant part 
of the States where she may never again see 
or know her child, while it is placed in the 
hands of a stranger, to feed and rear it as one 
of the brute creation, until it is fit for the mar- 
ket, like the agonized parent. But the cup of 
such Amorites will finally be filled up, and the 
Lord will assuredly plead the cause of his 
abused and cruelly treated heritage. ‘To be 
employed, like angels of mercy, in saving the 
descendants of Africa’s children, from the cor- 
ruptions and sources of degradation, with which 
they are surrounded, especially in the suburbs 
of large cities, is a righteous work ; and by it 
hundreds may be educated and prepared, to 
extend the blessing of an enlightened and reli- 
gious culture to their fellows, as they shall 
emerge from the pit of slavery and pollution 
into which the abominable system plunges 
thousands of its victims. 

There is scarcely any project by which the 
destitute and neglected, can be so effectually 
lified out of the depraved condition into which 
they are sunk, as by a course of tutoring un- 
der the charge of pious, conscientious females. 
It must give a direction to the views, affections 
and inclinations of their pupils, that may not 
only fit them to go forth as ministers of good 
to their brethren and sisters, imparting to them 
the excellent sentiments which they have been 
taught, and dispensing the light of a virtuous 
and steady example; but it may, by bringing 
them to love and obey the Grace of God, be 
the means in the Divine hand of saving souls. 

If a few spirited young men would apply to all 
the members of our Society in this city, for an- 
nual subscriptions of one dollar and upwards 
as each person would choose,;there would sure- 
ly be no difficulty in obtaining a permanent in- 
come, sufficient to meet all the expenses of the 
institution. Many would contribute if called 
on, who probably will not find it convenient to 
visit the treasurer for that purpose. We need 
not be afraid of extending too widely or too 
profusely the benefits of a good education to 
the poor and abandoned children, who are 
living very much in the street, and contracting 
evil habits and diffusing them by their bad 
conduct ; and who, if not snatched as brands 
from the burning, will become the pests of so- 
ciety. And if in giving to such objects we 
keep in view the precept, not to let the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth, we shall 
not be deterred from contributing our mite, 
because it is not published to the world, and 
our reward does not come from thence. 


For ** The Friend.” 


Pride Contrasted with Humility. 


What a source of continual trouble is pride! 
It excludes us from the choicest pleasures of 
life, and appears to make us beings of uncer- 
tainty ; it dries up all the refreshing springs 
which might fertilize our paths, and renders 
life an arid waste—a wilderness of woe. 

The greater portion of human misery may 
be traced either directly or indirectly to this 
turbid fountain. Tyranny, bloodshed, and 
oppression, with a multitude of attendant evils, 
are the productions of this monster of human 
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before God, leads to visit the fatherless, wid- 
ows, strangers, and keeps from the spots of 
the world. This religion is above all the de- 
filed, spotted religions in the world, that keep 
not from defilements and spots, but leave their 
professors impure, below, and spotted, whose 
fatherless widows and strangers beg up and 
down the streets.” 


frailty, and parent of almost every crime. 
Hence, as a physician finds it of the greatest 
importance to remove the cause of diseases, 
before a cure of them can be radically effect- 
ed ; so the greatest need is suggested of using 
all diligence in our endeavours to remove this 
main cause of human woe and misery, Pride, 
by which means our greatest temporal afflic- 
tions are taken out of the way. But the ques- 
tion arises, how is it to be removed? We see 
the necessity of its removal, but of ourselves 
cannot effect it. The only way is, to submit 
ourselves as we are, to the great Physician of 
value, under a consciousness of our need, re- 
membering according to His declaration, “ that 
it is not the whole but the sick that require a 
physician ;” and with strict attention to the 
prescriptions of this great Physician, and a 
continual willingness to take those bitter 
draughts, which are necessary for our reco- 
very, there is little doubt that the cause of all 
our woe will gradually vanish away, and that 
health and peace will eventually be obtained. 
Should this be neglected, and pride continue in 
any unimpaired, the most fearful forebodings 
of evil await them. The dread and impervi- 
ous future, is a dark, and unfathomable abyss 
before them, and there is a fearful liability in 
their view of uncontrolled contingencies, till 
they may sink away forever under the fulfil. 
ment of a wise saying, “Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” 

Humility on the other hand, unfolds all that 
is to be permanently enjoyed to our experience. 
It leads us into paths of peace, prosperity, and 
success ; and when we are favoured to attain 
this safe and happy state to dwell long enough 
in it, and a life of holiness is adopted, without 
which, no man can see God—the clouds which 
seemed to enshroud the future clear away—at 
times pleasing prospects are presented to our 
spiritual view, which extend much farther than 
the eye can reach; and we find this language 
of the prophet beautifully verified in our expe- 
rience, “‘ The work of righteousness shall be 
peace ; and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness and assurance forever.” (Isa, iii, 7.) 

Pride confines our most refined enjoyments, 
and true prosperity from us ; but humility dis- 
closes them all, and yields them for our com- 
fort. 





Many are the difficulties and trials through 
which lies our passage to rest: and that, the 
souls of a remnant know right well. Yet with 
equal certainty have they to rejoice in All-suf- 
ficiency. The main and proper business of 
every traveller, who would succeed in his 
journey, is to keep close to his Guide, whether 
the road be joyous or more afflicting. Some- 
times by endeavouring to take a shorter, and 
at other times an easier path, people have in- 
sensibly wandered away; and gone on with- 
out going forwards, and their mistake has been 
fatal. 

I am poor and worthless at the present time : 
yet I see a wisdom unutterable in the most 
stripping seasons which are allotted, when we 
sit alone and hold our peace ; for our houses 
would never be so carefully swept and search- 
ed, if we had the “Ten pieces of silver” in 
constant possession and view.—Fothergill. 
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We learn that our ancient and beloved 
Friend Mercy Extis, laid~down “her life in 
peace, on Fourth-day, the 9th instant, at her 
residence at Muncy, Pa. Had she lived until 
the 12th, she would have completed her eigh- 
ty-seventh year. Her last indisposition was 
short, though she had been declining for some 
time. Her remains were interred on the fol- 
lowing First-day. This dear Friend was ac- 
knowledged as a minister in the year 1800; 
and for more than half a century her house 
and her heart were open to her friends. 





PURITANS—FRIENDS. 


During the last 6 or 8 weeks, we have heard 
from time to time that a controversy was be- 
ing waged amongst certain correspondents of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, relative 
to the persecution of Friends in New England 
by the Puritans. We have not yet been able 
to obtain an opportunity of perusing any of 
the various essays of those who have partici- 
pated in the controversy, with the exception of 
one forwarded us by a valued friend for inser- 
tion in our paper. As this would not by itself 
be clearly understood without some explana- 
tion of the positions taken by previous writers, 
we have delayed its publication, in hope, that 
through the kindness of some of our friends 
we might have access to all that has appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce on this subject. 
In connection with this, we may remark, 
that all the attacks on the proceedings of our 
early Friends in New England, and all the 
attempts at justifying the actions of their per- 


ee 
For ** The Friend."’ 


True Religion. 


In reading the journal of George Fox, I met 
with the following, which seemed to comprise 
so much, and in so few words, that it might 
be deemed worthy of circulation through “ The 
Friend.” W.P. T. 


“True religion is the true rule and right 
way of serving God. And religion is a pure 
stream of righteousness flowing from the im- 
age of God, and is the light and power of God 
planted in the heart and mind by the law of 
life, which bringeth the soul, mind, spirit and 
body to be conformable to God, the Father of 
Spirits, and to Christ; so that they come to 
have fellowship with the Father and the Son, 
and with all his holy angels and saints. 

“ This religion is pure from above, undefiled 
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secutors which we have seen, have evidently 
emanated from men who had not made them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
on which they wrote. They have gathered 
up the stories of Cotton Mather, and other kin- 
dred spirits, written from 30 to 50 years afier 
the events they were intended to illustrate took 
place, but have neglected to examine the origi- 
nal accounts, still extant. Cotton Mather 
wrote in a day, in which the doings of the 
Pilgrim fathers, venerated, nay almost idolized 
by him, needed some justification, which the 
records of history could not furnish. He 
wished, if not entirely to justify, at least to 
palliate their conduct towards the Quakers. 
For this purpose he collected together tradi- 
tional reports, real incidents, narratives of the 
wild and wicked actions of individuals who 
were neither members among Friends, nor 
ever had been acknowledged as such, and from 
these he managed to produce a caricature of 
Quakerism, which if he believed it to be a true 
picture, no doubt prevented his feeling sympa- 
thy with the oppressed, or honest condemna- 
tion of the oppressors. The writers of the 
present day, who, by repeating his stories give 
currency to them as part of the legitimate his- 
tory of that time, ought at least carefully to 
examine the subject for themselves. The wild 
actions recorded by Mather, whether really 
performed by any acknowledged by the Socie- 
ty of Friends as its members, or by those who 
had no connection with it, followed the first 
persecution of the Quakers by the Pilgrim fa- 
thers, and therefore could not have produced 
it. The attacks made on the reputation of 
our forefathers, have been desultory, and the 
essays jn their defence, have borne too much 
of a similar character. It is time, however, 
that the whole subject should be thoroughly 
canvassed, and the truth of history rescued 
from amidst the inventions of malice, and the 
misrepresentations of prejudice and ignorance. 
The Society of Friends has the means in its 
power. Copies of the official documents con- 
nected with the persecutions still exist, in the 
accounts which the sufferers and their friends 
published at the time, and many of them are 
recorded in Hazard’s Collection of State Pa- 
pers. We have also the defence which the 
colonists made at different periods, to justify 
themselves in the eyes of the world, and in 
that of the king of England. From these 
sources of information, we can come at the 
truth. The reading world generally knows 
nothing of the many pamphlets, issued at the 
time, giving copious statements of {acts,—pam- 
phlets which still exist in our libraries. 

To enter into the controversy effectually, 
we must go into it systematically. The law 
of Massachusetts against the Anabaptists made 
in 1644, and that against Heresy and Error, 
which is dated in 1646,—both of which are to 
be found in the first volume of Hazard, are 
important documents, setting forth in charac- 
ters too legible to be misunderstood, the bigot- 
ry and intolerance of the Puritans. A short 
glimpse might be given of the rigour exercised 
towards the Anabaptists, and an allusion to 
that cruel superstition which haunted them, 
and from which as a legitimate birth, sprang 
the witchcraft delusion, with its horrible scenes 
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of legalized murder. The law of 1646 which 
amongst others, decrees to banishment the op- 
posers of the baptism of infants, and the deni- 


ers of the lawfulness of war, is worthy of 


THE FRIEND. 


‘to the grave within the last three months, it is 
| believed, from 250 to 300 of them. Within 
2 few weeks the disease has abated, so that 
|aow there does not appear to be many who 





especial note, inasmuch as it was by virtue of | are sick with it ; but there has been, and con- | 
jts enactments that the first Friends were ban-|tinues to be, a great amount of suffering for 
ished. It was in the Fifth month, 1656, that| want of food, fuel and clothing, among those 
the ship Swallow, from Barbadoes, came into | who remain. 

the port of Boston, with Anne Austin and Mary; The situation of these poor creatures having | 
Fisher, two of the people called Quakers, on| excited the sympathy of Friends, a meetin 
board,—women of religious character and re-| was held on Sixth-day evening, the 11th inst., 
spectable connections. At that time no Friend | at the committee-room, Arch street meeting- 
had ever set foot on this portion of the West-| house, in order to consider in what manner 
ern continent, and therefore no offence could | relief could be afforded them. It was gratify- 
have been given by them to the magistracy,|ing to see the large number. of Friends who 
either by contumacy, or other disorderly beha-| responded to the call by attending, the room 
viour. Information was given to the alarmed | being nearly filled. After a free interchange 
Puritans that two women, freighted with here-|of opinion, and considering the statements 
sy, were on board the ship in the harbour, and | which were made, it was with great unanimity 
as Governor Endicott was absent, deputy Bel-| concluded, that immediate relief should be af- 
lingham displayed great activity in defending | forded ; and accordingly committees from each 
the faith of the colonists. The documents still | of the districts were named, to solicit subscrip- 
extant prove that these women were not allow-| tions, to be appropriated under the direction of | 
ed to land, until taken by force to a prison ;/a part of their number to be chosen by them- 
and that if they did make any disturbance, it| selves. [t appeared from the statements made, 
was only by preaching Christ to the people out | that the funds of the Moyamensing Soup So- 
of the prison windows, convincing them of sin, | ciety, from whose house a large number have | 
and awakening them to repentance. ‘The or- | been daily furnished with food, were nearly | 
der of counsel banishing these two, makes no | exhausted, and unless replenished, they would 
charge against them but for their religious | have to close their operations ; it was conclud- 
opinions. This order is preserved in many of|ed to appropriate a sufficient sum to enable | 
the pamphlets of that day, and is itself a refu-| that society to continue its supplies. 

tation of some of the idle stories narrated as| The subject of adopting some means by 
history, by pompous “orators for the day,” | which a permanent improvement may be made 
who at annual celebrations, seek to defend | in the condition of these destitute people was 
that which is indefensible, and to crown the | adverted to, and claimed attention ; but as their 
unworthy with honour. Let those who would | immediate relief seemed to be the first object 














, at Millville, New Jersey, on the 2nd instant, 








jin the eighteenth year of his age, Tueormitus Bres- 


Ley, son of Dr. T. E. Beesley, of this city —Endowed 
with good natural abilities, and an amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition, and having, for a considerable 


time past, evinced increasing seriousness and stabili- 
ty; this beloved youth was approaching manhood 


with the promise of future usefulness in civil and re- 
ligious society. In the Seventh month last he left 
the parental roof to reside at the glass works belong. 
ing to the friends with whom he was apprenticed. 
His removal from under the watchful care of his pa- 
rents, appeared to impress his mind with the import- 
ance of seeking for Divine direction and assistance, 
to preserve him amid the temptations incident to his 
age, and enable him to walk circumspectly, In speak. 
ing of his situation to a near relative, he said, that he 
felt the weight of responsibility which rested upon 
him, and endeavoured to conduct himself in such a 
manner as to bring no shade over his profession, or 
cause uneasiness to his parents or friends ; adding, 
that many with whom he was obliged to mingle in 
the way of business, were persons of evil habits, and 
that he had sometimes thought it right to admonish 
them ; but felt diffident of doing so, in consequence of 
his youth and inexperience, It was his daily prac- 
tice to spend a portion of time in retirement, reading 
in the Holy Scriptures, and endeavouring to draw 
near to the Source of all good.—In a letter to one of 
his young friends, written about two weeks before his 
death, he makes the following remarks, viz.: “ Not 
being able to go to meeting to-day, I was” brought 
into a solemn silence ; considering the passage of 
Holy Scripture, ‘They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ;’ and was made to believe that 
the more we keep in this waiting and prayerful state, 
the better it will be for us; and that we should thus 
be enabled to grow from grace to grace. But if our 
minds are so engrossed with busiuess, or other things, 
that we have not time, or think we have not, for this 
important duty, we shall find that it will choke the 
Word, and render it unfruitfal. Many, I doubt not, 
who have had serious impressions in youth, and who, 
if they had continued their course, might have been 
as bright stars in the firmament of celestial glory, 





convince our opponents of their error, start 
here at the beginning,—and trace the actions 


to be accomplished, the consideration of the 
other was referred to a committee of eleven 


of Friends in New England from day to day,| Friends, who, when prepared, it is expected 


and they will be able to show from authentic 
records, that with some little abatement for the 
effect of a too ardent zeal engendered by the 
fire of persecution, they were worthy of our 
respect and admiration. It is true they were 
firm, fearless, and uncompromising, yet they 


were liberal, noble-minded men and women, | 


neither fanatical, wild, nor visionary. Pure 
in heart, clean in morals,—many of them who 
suffered much at first, outlived persecution, and 
some lingered long as lights in the world, hon- 
oured, respected, beloved. 





DISTRESS IN MOYAMENSING. 


The account in “ The Friend” a few months 
since describing the habitations and conditions 
of many of te coloured people residing in part 
of the District of Moyamensing, will be recol- 
lected, we presume, by most of our readers. 
The heart-sickening and sad exhibition of the 
wretchedness and misery which existed among 
that class, while familiar to some, were, we 
have little doubt, unknown’to many. Some 
of whom probably were astonished to find, that 
even at our very doors we had a class of fel- 
low-beings corresponding *in destitution to the 
multitudes of paupers occupying portions of 
many foreign cities. Since the publication of 
the account alluded to, a low grade of typhus 
fever has prevailed among the tenants of the 
dirty shantees, cellars, and other places, of 
that portion of the suburbs, which has carried 


will call another meeting to consider their sug- 
gestions. That they may be enabled to” de- 
vise some plan by which an improvement can 
| be effected in the condition of this class of our 
population, must be the desire of every bene- 
volent mind ; and although it is a difficult sub- 
| ject in many respects, yet there is reason to 
believe, that a united effort may result in some 
practical mode of at least rescuing some from 
| their degradation and suffering. 








Select School. 


An assistant teacher is wanted in Friends’ 
Select School for Girls in this city. 

Application may be made to Benjamin Al- 
bertson, No, 45 N. Sixth street; Rebecca 
Allen, No. 146 Pine street; Lydia Starr, No. 
65 Marshall street. 


WANTED 


An Assistant Teacher in the Select School 
for Boys. Application to be made to 
Tnomas Kimser, 
No. 50 North Fourth street. 
Linpzey NicHotson, 
No. 24 South Twelfth street. 





Diep, on the morning of the 15th ult., at West 
Chester, Pa., Grace Townsenp, a member of West 
Chester particular and Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in the 90th year of her age. 


tat 


have, for want of thus waiting for a renewal of 
strength, fallen back, and crucified to themselves 
afresh, Him who would have been their Redeemer, 
and, in many instances, put him to open shame. May 
we be preserved, is the prayer of thy sincere friend 
and well wisher.”—He was conscientious and faith. 
ful in the discharge of his duty to his employers, and 
demeaned himself toward all with such propriety and 
kindness, as to secure their respect and esteem. His 
illness was short, and the obscure and insidious cha- 
racter of the disease prevented any apprehension of 
danger until a few hours before his close. Although 
he said but little respecting himself, yet his mind ap- 
peared to be under religious exercise, and at times he 
was evidently engaged in mental prayer. A sudden 
and general hemorrhage occurring, his strength rapidly 
declined, and he gently passed away, as we humbly 
believe, to a brighter and better inheritance in the 
kingdom of his Heavenly Father. His early and un- 
expected removal, presents an affecting proof of the 
uncertainty of life, and is a loud call, especially to his 
young companions and friends, to prepare to meet 
their God. 


———— een 





, at her residence in this city, on the afternoon 
of Second-day, the 7th inst., after a brief illness of 
four days, Hannan Ann, daughter of David Whitall, 
of Woodbury, N. J., in the 25th year of her age.—Af- 
ter performing the many and varied duties which de- 
volved upon her with no ordinary vigilance, and yet 
without the slightest self-commendation, we trust this 
dear young woman has been in mercy gathered to 
reap the reward of well-doing in an unfading inherit- 
ance. 





, on Second-day, the 7th inst., at her residence 
in this city, Mary Suotwett, an esteemed member 
of Twelfth street meeting, in the 77th year of her 
age. . 
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